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ON READING AND WRITING 


A recent reviewer of current classical literature remarked that 
there never had been a time when more books on Greek and Latin 
subjects were written than the present. He might with equal truth 
have added that there never had been a time when fewer books were 
read. It is a curious fact that the classical scholar of the present 
day is so busy with his writing that he has no time to read. On the 
one hand he is afflicted with a strange cacoethes scribendi, which in 
some of its aspects is of such virulence that, had it manifested itself 
in Juvenal’s time, we should have had a seventeenth satire. On the 
other, his reading does not extend beyond the books and articles 
written on the particular subject or part of a subject or part of a 
part of a subject upon which he is working at the time. Of every- 
thing that is written on questions outside of his own immediate 
interests, no matter how brilliant in style or far reaching in results, 
he is ignorant and unashamed. Even in his own field his reading 
shows a highly discreet eclecticism: a hasty glance at an article over 
which Professor This or Professor That has exuded a barrel of honest 
sweat, a swift skimming of a few pages here and there in a book into 
which perhaps some really great scholar has put his life work, some 
brief notes of titles and references to be added to his bibliographies— 
and our investigator is off to his scratch-tablet and pencil, for he 
must finish his article on the relative frequency of scribere tibi and 
scribere ad te in the Letters of Cicero; his;count has covered only the 
first thirteen books of the Ad familiares and the end is not yet. 

We should not like to be thought critics of research work. We 
believe, as everyone must believe, that without research, i. e., well- 
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directed research, scholarship would perish. By investigation, and 
only by investigation, can our knowledge in any department of learn- 
ing be pushed forward, here a little and there a little, till a compre- 
hensive view of the whole is possible. This is so obvious that we 
need not dwell on it further. It is not research that we deprecate, 
but frenzied research. We protest against the futility of the “inves- 
tigation” of questions which are of absolutely no importance in our 
reconstruction of ancient literature and life, and which, even regarded 
solely from the point of view of intellectual curiosity, are of trivial 
interest. That time should be thrown away upon such “ problems” 
is all the more deplorable in consideration of the fact, familiar to 
every editor, that there is in the midst of the abundant output of the 
present day a dearth of readable articles which are of practical value 
or which touch on profound truths of language, literature, or institu- 
tion. Moreover, even if the problem under investigation is an 
important one, the solution of which would be a real contribution, 
that fact does not, except in very rare cases, justify a man’s devoting 
his whole time and energies to it. The discovery would have to be 
an epoch-making one indeed, which could reasonably be held to 
offset his neglect of class work, lack of sympathy with others’ point 
of view, and that appalling ignorance of all that lies beyond the 
narrow limits of his specialty. Allowing that research is an impor- 
tant, even an essential part of a professor’s work, yet it must be 
patent to all except those of a hopelessly astigmatic vision that it is not 
the only thing. What has been discovered merits at least as much 
attention as what may be discovered; nor should anyone confine his 
reading to checking up the productions in his own field, so long 
as he has to conduct courses on as many different subjects as are 
assigned and—until research professorships are established—will 
continue to be assigned to the average college or university professor. 

We doubt whether this system of exclusive specialization is in the 
long run good for the subject, and we are quite sure that it is bad 
for the man. It produces a narrow type of scholar, one whose con- 
stricted outlook is sure to react unfavorably upon the quality of the 
work he does. Its results are already apparent. The Grecian knows 
little Latin, the Latinist less Greek, and neither knows any Sanskrit. 
The syntacticist pursues his investigation with but scant knowledge 
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of morphology; the specialist in morphology knows no syntax. The 
student of scenic antiquities is guiltless of all knowledge of the unities, 
while the dramatic critic visualizes Aeschylus’ tragedies on a five- 
foot stage. He whose sympathies run along the line of appreciation 
shows a debonair disregard for the principles of literary technique 
and considers his function as wholly fulfilled if he records with faith- 
ful accuracy the number of Dido’s heart-beats; while he who works 
on the technical side of literature, forcing this or that author or poem 
into a rhetorical strait-jacket, thanks heaven that he does not gush. 
Each in his little cell! 

There is serious danger in the tendency, and with the rising genera- 
tion of scholars the tendency is sure to show increase. The remedy 
lies, first, in a sharper discrimination between subjects that are and 
subjects that are not worthy of investigation, and secondly, in remem- 
bering that to keep one’s soul alive reading is as essential as writing. 
In a word, the situation demands a better balance between acquisi- 
tion and production, between the historical and the investigative 
activity, between the study of what has been done and the study of 
what may be done. 


THE NASHVILLE MEETING 


While Chicago and St. Louis are expressly mentioned in the 
constitution of the Association of the Middle West and South as 
desirable places for holding the annual meeting, the possibility of 
sometimes holding it elsewhere is provided for; and this year, on 
April 17 and 18, the members of the Association will assemble at 
Nashville, Tenn., as the guests of Vanderbilt University and the 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

The Programme Committee, which has been at work for some 
months, has completed the list of papers to be read, and we publish 
it on pp. 194-97 of this issue. It is an excellent programme, repre- 
sentative of all interests, well balanced, and especially noticeable 
for the large number of papers in which the subjects are of imme- 
diate bearing on the practical work of school and college teachers. 
A commendable feature is the systematic arrangement made for dis- 
cussion. In the case of each paper a summary of the content or 
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line of argument is given and a leader of the discussion named. The 
Journal has always contended for fewer papers and more discussion. 
Even a brief discussion of five or ten minutes will often do more to 
drive home the essential points of a paper than twice that time spent 
by a reader in further elaboration of his theme. Under the admir- 
able arrangements made by the Programme Committee, the plan 
will have a good trial. 

We urge all members of the Association to be present. Apart 
from the excellence of the programme and the very attractive arrange- 
ments which Vanderbilt University and Peabody College are making 
for our entertainment, the meeting is an especially important one. 
It is the first occasion on which the Association has convened else- 
where than at Chicago or St. Louis, and upon the degree of success 
attained will depend very largely the future policy of the Association 
in regard to the place of meeting. In our opinion the advantages of 
going to different places outweigh the central position and the rail- 
road facilities which are so often urged in favor of Chicago and 
St. Louis. To hold meetings at points on the extreme boundaries 
of our territory would not of course be wise, but there are a number 
of places, seats of universities or normal schools, with satisfactory 
railroad facilities and in the center of a large section of our territory, 
which would afford every opportunity for a successful meeting: 
Cincinnati, Bloomington, Ind., Urbana, Ill., Iowa City, Madison, 
Ann Arbor, and others. Wherever a meeting is held the local interest 
is intensified and there is invariably a substantial increase in the 
roll of members. Moreover, our territory is so large that it is only 
by meeting in different places that we can give all our members an 
equal opportunity of taking part in the programmes and in the 
management of the Association. 
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DEAD CLASSICS OR LIVING? 


By THomas D. GoopDELL 
Yale University 


Three items in the confession of faith set forth in my paper,' “Our 
Problem and a Platform,” have met with doubt and some dissent. 
They run counter to much in current thought and practice; to accept 
and apply them would disturb habits, and that is always uncom- 
fortable. That there is nothing new in them makes no difference. 
General action in accord with them would be new; and teachers, 
like other people, incline to skepticism of anything that calls for change. 

First, the doctrine that mental discipline should be regarded as a 
by-product, an incident, instead of the main thing. Opposition to 
this can be due only to misunderstanding. Few would dispute that 
the goal in teaching Greek or Latin is command of the language for 
reading, and the assimilation of as much as possible of the literature. 
That really includes all the results we seek; we agree that it includes 
much admirable mental training. Perhaps all that is needed for com- 
plete agreement is careful analysis of the process we call mental train- 
ing. No such analysis is known to me, and I have sometimes felt 
disposed to attempt one. But that would require a separate paper. A 
clear understanding as to the goal, however, is of some consequence. 
He whose eye is on mental discipline will do and leave undone dif- 
ferent things in part, and will do in a different way, as compared 
with him who is aiming straight for the other goal, mastery of the lan- 
guage and assimilation of literature. 

The second item is the advice that we raise our standard materially, 
and at every stage, on the side of quality. This applies more to Greek; 
there is much to be said for giving an elementary knowledge of Latin 
to large numbers of average boys and girls, even if they do not care 
for it. But little or nothing can be said, under present conditions, 
for giving an inaccurate smattering of Greek to those who cannot, in 
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a few months, be brought to a fair degree of interest in it. Greek is 
not foreverybody. Not that it should be confined to brilliant students, 
or to those who early display distinct aptitude for language. It is 
for all in whom good teaching can awaken the interest and persist- 
ence requisite for success. But it is fornoone else. A lower standard 
was inevitable when Greek was required of all comers. But when it 
is required of no one, are we not in duty bound to give those who do 
take it the full advantage of being relieved of the unwilling and the 
weak? We are always glad to agree with President Eliot when we 
can. He remarks (Educational Reform, p. 164), 

Friedrich Paulsen is probably right in saying that it is not work which 
causes overfatigue so much as lack of interest and lack of conscious progress. 

That last phrase, which I have italicized, contains the real point. 
If an incoming freshman has felt habitually for two years—a long 
time in a schoolboy’s life—that Greek is endless and unlearnable, it 
is usually too late to do much for him. On the other hand there is 
no intellectual stimulus like the consciousness of progress—which 
can be awakened only by progress—which cannot be had without 
insistence upon it. And it still holds true that “unless something 
can be done here, the cause is lost.” 

But it is the third item on which I wish to enlarge a little. One 
“plank” of my platform was this: 

Admit no dividing line, in esseitial aims and principles of teaching, between 
ancient languages and modern. In neither can ability to speak be the first aim 
in our classes; in both alike the training of ear and tongue is fundamentally neces- 
sary. Insist on both from the beginning in Greek, as you would in French, and 
for the same reason, because so most rapidly will the pupil acquire a feeling for the 
language, begin to recognize that this too is a natural way of saying things. 

That doctrine has seemed to me so obvious as to need no discussion. 
Yet it appears that few accept it in practice. Apparently it presents 
itself to many in the unpleasant guise of an addition to the require- 
ments for entrance to college, which is on principle to be opposed, if 
not resented. With that general attitude I confess to some sympathy. 
There has been no addition in quantity to the Greek requirement 
for admission to Yale College for more than thirty years, and there 
is no intention of making any. The addition of elementary Greek 
composition and of passages from Xenophon and from Homer to 
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be translated at sight was simply a requirement that the reading be 
done in better ways and elementary grammar better learned. That, 
I insist, is all. It was to emphasize this view that the sight passage 
from Xenophon was joined to the Anabasis paper and a sight passage 
made part of the Homer paper, and now the paragraph of simple 
English for translation into Greek is incorporated with the grammar 
paper. We desire the work to be better directed and better done. 
The time and labor commonly given thirty years ago in the better 
schools to reading four books of the Anabasis and three of the [liad 
are sufficient, economically directed, to accomplish well all that any 
college now requires for entrance in Greek. I well remember that 
in my first years of preparing boys for college three years seemed too 
short for the work in Greek; a little experience showed me that three 
years were ample. No doubt the requirement of a modern language 
and some additions in mathematics affect the situation somewhat. 
So does the lopping-olf of several weeks from the school year. But 
the slow changes in the form of the Greek requirement, I repeat, 
are no addition; they are a petition and a suggestion for wiser appli- 
cation of effort and the elimination of waste. So also of the doctrine 
now in question. 

But this is doubted. When one suggests that much attention 
should be given to reading aloud, to dictation, to retroversion, to 
translating from the teacher’s reading, teachers reply: But we can’t 
get time for this: translating and parsing and grammar review and 
composition require so much time, there is none left for such extras. 
That is as if one who can ride a bicycle should say, I haven’t time 
to go by wheel, it takes so long to walk. One can even afford to 
spend five minutes in getting the wheel out and blowing up a tire be- 
fore starting, if he has three miles to go. What is the goal? And 
what is the most economical way of applying effort to reach it? 
These are the fundamental questions. To say that there is not time 
for such exercises is to beg the question. 

Let us put it in the concrete form in which the problem naturally 
presents itself to the teacher in the secondary school. What does 
the college want caudidates to show in the examinations ? What does 
the college frame its examinations to test? For Yale certainly, and 
I doubt not for all colleges as well, I answer: Mastery of the language 
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for reading purposes, in the degree that can fairly be expected after 
three years of study, and the intelligent reading and assimilation of a 
limited amount of two authors. In marking papers the reader con- 
stantly asks: Does this youth show sufficient knowledge of the gram- 
matical structure of the language, and of the vocabulary and ways 
of putting things habitual in these two easier authors, to indicate that 
he can go on successfully with the work of freshman year? Partial 
deficiencies are not treated as fatal; many serious boys whose oppor- 
tunities have not been good can catch up. At Yale the three papers 
for Greek are commonly divided between the examinations of two 
years, and may be divided between three; they test attainments from 
different sides and at different stages. And at the end, if there is 
room for doubt, each candidate’s record is scrutinized as a whole, 
the determining question being, for Greek as for every department: 
Can he do our freshman work, or is it better for him not to attempt 
it yet? Now from observation during many years of participation 
both in preparatory teaching and in every portion of the Yale entrance 
examinations in Greek, I put the statement thus: The quickest, 
because most economical, way of preparing pupils to meet such tests, 
as well as the surest, is to treat the language from the beginning, so 
far as possible, as a living tongue, making it as familiar to the ear 
and the organs of speech as to the eye. That is my thesis. While 
abstract argument on the subject cannot of itself convince anyone, 
it may persuade some to apply the test of personal experience; and 
to that test I appeal with confidence. 

One may first object that these examinations are all written; 
they cannot test the boy’s readiness of tongue or ear for Greek. How 
then can it save time to work at a lot of things you don’t examine 
in? This objection reveals the heart of the mistake. It implies a 
misconception of the nature of language, a misconception of the pro- 
cess one goes through in learning a language. 

To clear up our ideas on these subjects we must begin with the 
mother tongue and our own experience. A word is primarily a defi- 
nite succession of special muscular efforts producing a correspond- 
ing succession of sounds, to which, in combination, is attached an 
accepted meaning. There is a speaker and a hearer. The one, 
desiring to convey thought or emotion, produces the sounds by mak- 
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ing the requisite efforts; the hearer understands from the sounds 
what the speaker meant. In conveying any but the simplest ideas 
several words are combined. On the physical side this changes 
nothing essentially; the efforts and sounds become more numerous 
and a little more complex. But psychologically there is something 
new, in that the meanings of words are greatly modified by colloca- 
tion. The complexity thus introduced is very great, as we see by 
observing the slow progress of children in the mother tongue. 
After the difficulties of pronunciation are mastered, so that all usual 
combinations of muscular efforts are easily made, a long time must 
elapse, varying with individual aptitude, but years in any case, before 
a child can grasp, even when the vocabulary employed is quite within 
his range, the complex relations of ideas habitually conveyed by 
educated adults to adults. Still longer is it, of course, before a young 
person acquires the average adult’s power of expressing his own com- 
plex thought by such means. This has an important bearing on the 
learning of foreign languages. 

So far of the primary form, speech. But writing was devised 
long ago; printing has enormously multiplied this secondary form 
of words, and nowadays most of us read far more language than we 
hear or utter. And education in the ordinary sense, in school and 
college, is mostly based on books. Happily ideas of education are 
broadening, other elements and instruments of it are winning the 
recognition due them. But for us teachers of languages, ancient or 
modern, books must always remain the basis of our instruction. 
Command of the language for reading, not speaking, and the assimi- 
lation of literature, which for us is printed, was my statement of our 
goal. Does not this weaken my thesis? Must not so large a fact 
determine method ? When one is reminded also that ancient Greek 
is no longer spoken, and that at best we can only roughly approxi- 
mate the ancient pronunciation, completely transforming the accen- 
tual system, there seems at first to be ample ground for doubting 
the soundness of the advice to give much time to training the tongue 
and ear. 

Some would go farther. They tell us that most people, if they 
do much reading, frequently read so rapidly that they do not even 
imagine the pronunciation of the words. Not a few men, we are 
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told, habitually read by sentences or paragraphs rather than by 
words. The eye, after the art is acquired, takes in a line or group 
of lines without stopping for separate words, as with slower readers 
the eye takes in the word without stopping for separate letters. This 
saves time; the tendency should be cultivated and the power become 
more general. Modern man visualizes language more than the man 
of former times, and gains in power thereby. We ought to accept 
that as a hint for education. We ought not to attempt to do much 
with ear and tongue in studying any foreign language, unless one is 
to have occasion to speak it. For a dead language, surely, a careful 
pronunciation is an absurdity, and training to understand by ear 
what one will scarcely hear a word of after leaving school is sheer 
waste. This argument is so plausible that I am never surprised to 
hear it, as one often does, from thoughtful people who have no desire 
to see Greek and Latin less widely studied. But closer examination 
will reveal its fallacy. Leaving abstractions for a moment, let us 
first test this argument by the facts of experience. 

For it is really an argument for the present school usage, perhaps 
more rigorously applied. How does it work out in practice? In 
every Yale freshman class are a considerable number, many of them 
from famous schools, who cannot yet discriminate between &, &, x, 
and who frequently confuse ¢ and ¥. The title of a speech of Lysias 
printed in capitals not one freshman in five can decipher on his 
feet. In the entrance examination in Xenophon a common spelling 
of the author’s name, which lies before them printed at the head of 
the paper, is Zenephon. On the Yale papers in Greek grammar 
and composition—on no others—the boys are requested to mark 
long a, 7, v. Not one in a hundred makes even a respectable attempt 
to do this; of the few who do attempt it, nearly all show that 
they have no notion of what is desired. Yet every Greek grammar 
and every beginner’s book and all lexicons and vocabularies 
mark these long vowels always, as do the corresponding books for 
Latin. The significance of these facts is clear. Having learned by 
the eye almost exclusively, in three years they have not learned the 
alphabet. The macron over some of the vowels is to them an arbi- 
trary mark, curiously distributed, a fiendish addition to spelling. To 
them it has no meaning, corresponds to no intelligible fact, because 
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they pronounce the words so seldom, and never with any reference 
to vowel quantities. Still worse, the case is surprisingly similar with 
graduate students at first. These are largely, at Yale, men and women 
who have taught a few years with apparent success, who are ambi- 
tious, and wish to learn more. My first exercise in composition with 
graduates is always a dictation of an easy and familiar passage, which 
I translate to them, to recall it fully to their memory. Then I read 
it slowly, with careful pronunciation and many repetitions. Nearly 
all miswrite in marvelous ways the most common and familiar words; 
verb-forms unknown to grammars abound. In learning things by 
the eye chiefly, the teachers themselves haven't learned them. And 
in harmony with these facts are many others. I have been doing 
this year some special probing with my freshman and sophomores— 
classes quite up to the average. Few of them recognize verb-forms— 
the regular ones and those irregular ones that recur often. They do 
not know, apart from the context, the vocabulary of what they have 
read, so as to understand the same words in a new context. They 
do not know ordinary syntax and common idioms. For example, 
both the forms and the usual meanings of fern are still a mystery; 
no one has ever learned in school any meaning of yap but the causal, 
though the others are abundantly illustrated in the Anabasis; I never 
met a freshman who had the least idea of the force of @s in such 
phrases as @s émiBovdevovtos tais and in a 
score of passages in Anab. i and ii; to learn to read fluently the sim- 
plest verses—hexameter, trimeter, anapests—is for all but a very few 
a task of months; word-order, which should be as expressive as the 
intonation of the living voice, is merely queer and outlandish; the 
particles are to them quite superfluous, because mostly untranslat- 
able; what cannot be translated does not, for them, exist. 

Now, if these are ordinary results—and they are—of learning by 
means of the eye, how can anyone hold that that principle is peda- 
gogically sound? Really, Greek is not so hard as all that. There 
must be something wrong in our practice, and in the principle on 
which it is based. The “limp superficiality” that has so long cursed 
the classics in our schools is in truth a direct result of that theory, 
which means in effect that dead languages should be kept dead, and 
decently buried. 
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It will not do for the objector to say that the trouble is lack of 
work, or lack of serious purpose. That does not explain the failure 
of our graduate students, teachers and intending teachers, who are 
as serious and hard-working as one could ask. There must be some- 
thing deeper. The explanation is not difficult to find. We have 
only to look closely at the psychological process of learning a lan- 
guage, and of reading. 

In learning the mother tongue words are first apprehended as 
sounds. From parents, nurse, playmates, these sounds and sound- 
combinations come pouring out; they are accompanied by various 
attendant circumstances, often by action. Gradually the infant 
becomes aware of connections, perceives that certain sound-combina- 
tions are accompanied always by the same circumstances; vague 
meanings emerge in his consciousness. He begins to understand a 
few words when he hears them. The imitative impulse leads him 
to try making the same sounds, and he finally succeeds with one 
combination after another. So he masters a little vocabulary, which 
he rapidly enlarges. Only after several years of such conceptions of 
language does the child begin to learn the printed and written forms. 
Still another period of five to ten years, according to aptitude, must 
elapse before the printed word seems as natural, speaks to the mind 
as quickly, as the spoken word. Many thousand pages are read in 
one’s native tongue before the two forms of language stand on an 
equality. To the great majority of men and women who read, the 
printed form never takes precedence. Most of us in reading English 
pronounce the sentences to ourselves, half-consciously. The sight of 
the printed signs evokes in the memory a corresponding succession of 
mental images, both of the sound of the words and of the bodily 
movements necessary to speak them. There need be no actual mo- 
tion of tongue or throat; it is all imaginary—a langage intérieur,' 
as the French have called it. This double stream of mental images audi- 
tory and articulatory, which accompanies our silent reading, is simply 
the mental image of the primary form of the language. The concep- 
tion so deeply fixed in childhood is fundamental; it persists. The 
more rapid method of reading mentioned above is acquired by rela- 


1 See, for example, Le langage intérieur et les paraphasies, par Dr. G. Saint-Paul 
(Paris, 1904). 
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tively few, and never during the school age. And however rapidly 
one may read diffuse matter, out of which a few ideas alone need 
be gathered and noted, one must always recur to the slower method 
in reading either poetry or prose which is at all compact, and in 
which style is a large element. So in writing, everyone who has a 
sense of style hears his own sentences as he writes them; or if not as 
he writes, at least when he revises for print, or for the eye of one for 
whose judgment he cares. Thus at every turn, in the careful use of 
one’s own language, the primary form, the spoken word, dominates. 
Question your own experience. You may be one of the exceptions; 
in that case candid questioning of your friends and pupils will con- 
vince you of the rule. 

Of course we must not draw inferences that are unwarranted. 
The method which alone is possible for an infant learning his first 
language may not be the best for an older child learning a second 
or third. The method that is best for learning a foreign language 
in its own environment, where everyone around you speaks it, may 
not be the best, may not be possible, in our classes. But one con- 
clusion, or series of conclusions, is beyond dispute. The almost uni- 
versal dominance of the spoken form, not merely in childhood but 
always, and even in silent reading, has important consequences. 
The mental habit established in the constant use of the mother 
tongue fixes the fundamental conceptions of language in general; it 
goes much too deep to be disregarded in teaching. A foreign lan- 
guage can seem to us natural and alive only in the degree in which 
it approximates our own in those fundamental characters; that is, 
only in the degree in which we conceive it in the primary form, as 
a series of sounds and articulations. Unless we habitually pronounce 
the sentences to ourselves, even in silent reading, the whole thing 
seems to us an unsubstantial shadow of a language. Every one who 
has learned, after childhood was over, first to read and then to speak 
a foreign tongue, is conscious of this in regard to that tongue. The 
same rule holds in Greek and Latin. No one who does not in imagi- 
nation hear the sound of the sentences he is reading can have any 
intimate sense that there is life in them. If one does not habitually 
read the ancient language in that way, as one who has a real com- 
mand of a modern language reads that, to him the language is indeed 
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foreign, alien, dead. His psychological processes in handling it are 
so unlike those that accompany his reading of English, or any lan- 
guage that is to him living, as to place it for him in another class. 
It is difficult to follow; the vocabulary is hard to remember; the 
order is unnatural; he has to translate everything before he under- 
stands it; the author, the original, is distant and dim. That is 
what Greek and Latin authors, but especially Greek, are to nearly 
all our students. That is precisely the disease from which classical 
studies are suffering. 

These facts have a physiological basis, well known to neurologists 
from the study of different forms of aphasia. There are in the brain 
four different centers where language memories are stored. In one 
are accumulated the impressions of words as sounds; a lesion here 
impairs the memory of speech-sounds, producing word-deafness, so 
that one forgets the meaning of words that are perfectly heard. In 
another are stored the impressions of words as articulations; injury 
in this center impairs the memory of articulations, producing motor- 
aphasia, so that one who can read, and understand perfectly what 
he hears, cannot speak, though the organs of speech are in normal 
health. In a third are stored the visual impressions of written and 
printed words; a lesion there causes word-blindness, so that one 
cannot recall the meaning of those marks on paper, though ore sees 
them perfectly, and visual memory for other things may be good. 
In a fourth are stored the impressions of the act of writing; when 
this center is injured, though the hand itself is normal, the sufferer 
has forgotten how to write, and cannot learn it. Obviously the first 
two centers begin first to receive impressions and are alone active in 
storing memories of language for several years. It is natural that 
just these memories of the mother tongue should constitute the basis, 
and should establish the norm; a language that has affected those 
centers but slightly must seem far less alive. Another related point 
becomes clear. The memories of the four centers reinforce one 
another. The grip of all four together is stronger, in more than the 
arithmetical ratio, than that of one or two. Only the combined 
memory is accurate and detailed. 

That is why students can read large amounts without having 
fixed in mind even the spelling and accent of common words. A 
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language is not learned by any amount of translating, still less by 
listening to lectures and translation by an instructor. Especially 
important is it to combine the auditory and articulatory memories 
with the visual and graphic for mastering the more complex phases 
of a language, the syntax and all the subtle and shifting play of mean- 
ings that grow out of varying collocations. For learning these things 
the printed page is a positive hindrance. The eye is hunting about 
for words that, judged by our idiom, are misplaced; this effort dis- 
tracts the mind. But when the idiomatic phrase is sounding in the 
ear, the memory recalls it as a whole, as the eye-memory cannot, 
and so the mind more readily grasps and retains the relations of the 
parts. My first hint of this came to me when an Anabasis class, 
more than twenty years ago, were translating from my reading. Their 
English was far better than when reciting with books open. Absurd 
translations were rare; if such nonsense was offered, the others 
laughed, and the perpetrator saw the point. To my surprise also 
the boys began to ask what this or that particle meant, and why this 
order was followed. Some feeling for such things was developed, as 
it never is in the usual procedure. To learn passages by heart, so 
as to recite and write them as well as understand them when recited, 
is the quickest way to acquire these all-important elements and 
phases of a language. 

There remain two objections to be faced, and to some extent 
accepted. It is true that we cannot acquire a vernacular command 
of ancient Greek. Much of the language of daily intercourse has 
not survived; and the book-style always differs more or less from the 
conversational. For these reasons alone our procedure in teaching 
cannot be in all points the same as in teaching German or French. 
Our material is in part different, and is wholly in books. It is true 
also that we cannot pronounce as did Sophocles or Plato. Con- 
sonants and vowels we might, were it worth while, so utter as to be 
understood by those courteous Athenians; but our transformation 
of the pitch-accent completely alters the speech-tune—a sad dis- 
tortion to native ears. Our pronunciation is a compromise—in some 
points a fair approach to the ancient sounds, with substitution of the 
modern Greek sounds in others, the whole much barbarized by our 
habits of articulation in English. And then there is the rhythm. 
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For verse indeed we may feel reasonably certain of the cadence, but 
for rhythmizing prose we are all at sea. So I fear the most patient 
Athenian would scarcely be able to follow our best reading. These 
facts constitute a real difficulty. They go far to explain why the 
classics have so long been taught as dead. 

Yet they really affect my thesis very little. They do not touch 
the main argument. To take the last point first, our pronunciation of 
Shakespeare’s lines would have seemed to him outlandish enough; 
yet the breath of life is in them for us, as truly as for his audiences, 
if we take a little trouble to master the obsolete words and idioms. 
His language is in truth as dead as ancient Attic; Greek might live 
for us as well as Elizabethan English. With Chaucer we come still 
nearer to the Greek case. To make his lines live we must change 
our pronunciation of familiar words and learn many that are un- 
familiar, and still stop far short of what he would have accepted. 
It doesn’t follow that we should read his lines mainly by the eye. 
We make them live by making them familiar to ear and tongue, in 
a pronunciation which, though not his own, is clear and fairly con- 
sistent, and for our purposes satisfactory. That is the essential 
point. Hence it is that to scholars of many nations and various 
pronunciations Homer and the rest have been voices instinct with 
life. But never, I make bold to say, unless the pages become really 
voices. It is well to come as near to the ancient sounds as we can 
conveniently; but a pronunciation as remote from the ancient as 
that of our British cousins does not of itself shut them out from inti- 
mate contact with those voices. The worst system will serve, if it 
be a system and used rightly, although another system may be better. 
But whatever pronunciation we follow, it must not be treated care- 
lessly, as a matter of indifference; the virtue lies in thorough training 
of ear and tongue, which is impossible without precision. 

For the problems of school practice I offer no ready-made and 
complete solution; to some extent each teacher must work out his 
own method, and there is room for endless variety. But the principle, 
I hope, has been made clear, and some devices have been tried and 
proved good. The conversational idiom can have no large place, 
though bits of it may be made useful, and probably more as Plato 
and Aristophanes become more living to us teachers. But from the 
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first day the pupil cari be habituated to catching the word as quickly 
by ear as by the eye, to accurate pronunciation on some system, to 
fluency of utterance as far as he goes, and to writing. That combi- 
nation is fundamental. It is even more important in Latin of the 
first and second years, because it is there that habits are formed 
before Greek is begun. Recitation as well as writing of inflections, 
daily reading aloud, daily translation from another’s reading (to 
gain time the translation of the daily review may gradually be dropped, 
so far as that seems safe), considerable retroversion, a reasonable 
amount of learning selected passages by heart—these exercises furnish 
training of the right sort, and can be varied endlessly. Rely confi- 
dently on the consciousness of progress as the most effective stimulus 
and reward. There is no other way of ousting the “crib,” apud 
nostrates “trot.’’ A hint may be offered on learning by heart. It is 
well to begin by having the class write from dictation the passage 
to be learned. The second day use it for retroversion, and by the 
third day the class may be expected to recite and write it from memory. 
Then require the recitation and writing daily, or at intervals, for a 
week or more. Some pupils have surprising facility in learning a 
half-page and retaining it for an hour or two, and then straightway 
forgetting it. It must be so pegged in that they can’t lose it. The 
combination of retroversion and learning by heart, even in moderate 
amounts, is better, in my judgment, than any separate book of exer- 
cises for composition. These are always dull; the other is often rather 
interesting, and is more effective as preparation for college examina- 
tions. Of course a certain amount of freer English for translation 
into Greek is also desirable. 

But even without that, I guarantee that a boy who has been taught 
on this system, has read carefully the required amount, and can 
write from memory with fair accuracy an aggregate of five pages of 
suitable passages from the Anabasis, will find the Greek examina- 
tions for entrance to Yale easy. And when admitted, he will be able 
to continue Greek with success and with increasing intellectual pleas- 
ure; and the literature will have a chance to do for him its proper 


work. 


THE CONVICTION OF LENTULUS 


By H. C. Nutrinec 
University of California 


Some time ago Mr. Max Radin undertook to show that Lentulus 
and his accomplices were condemned and executed on evidence that 
would carry little or no weight in a modern court.t’ The argument 
on which he bases this conclusion seems to the writer wholly inade- 
quate, and it may therefore be worth while to inquire somewhat 
carefully into its validity. 

In weighing the evidence the written documents, as being most 
important, are taken up first, beginning with the letter which Vol- 
turcius undertook to deliver to Catiline. This document, in the 
version of Cicero (which differs little from that of Sallust), runs as 
follows: 

Quis sim, scies ex eo quem ad te misi. Cura ut vir sis, et cogita quem in locum 
sis progressus; vide ecquid tibi iam sit necesse, et cura ut omnium tibi auxilia 
adiungas, etiam infimorum. 

To this bit of evidence it is objected (1) that the wording is vague, 
(2) that Catiline had probably not yet been formally declared hostis 
rei publicae, (3) that a political lieutenant, writing to his chief, might 
very properly urge him to accept the aid even of slaves. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Radin says, even though it looks a little suspicious that 
Lentulus failed to sign his name, there was really nothing in the letter 
on which to base a charge of treason. In answer to these objections 
it may be said that there is every reason for supposing that Catiline 
had already been declared hostis rei publicae at the time when this 
letter was despatched (December 2). Sallust (chap. 36) states that, 
after Catiline left Rome (November 8), he stopped a few days near 
Arretium, and then joined forces with Manlius; and that, on receipt 
of this news, the senate outlawed the two, and put Antonius in the 
field with an army to operate against them. This seems to imply 
clearly that the decree was passed against Catiline some time in 


t Latin Leaflet, Vol. IV, No. 100 (May 16, 1904). 
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November. It is true that Sallust is often untrustworthy in matters 
of chronology, but in this case we may appeal. to Cicero himself. 
For, in his speech in defense of Murena (which was delivered in the 
latter part of November), he says? 


Di faxint, ut meus collega, vir fortissimus, hoc Catilinae nefarium latrocinium 
armatus opprimat, ego togatus vobis bonisque omnibus adiutoribus hoc, quod 
conceptum res publica periculum parturit, consilio discutiam et comprimam. 


This can only mean that Antonius had already taken command 
against Catiline, and therefore corroborates the inference naturally 
drawn from Sallust 36 above. That the action of the senate took 
place much earlier than December 2 is indicated in another way by 
Sallust in chap. 56. He there states that after Antonius came within 
striking distance of Catiline with his army, the latter kept moving 
about, avoiding an engagement, waiting for the conspirators in the 
city to take some action. 

With this point established, the letter becomes a most damaging 
piece of evidence; cura ut vir sis, et cogita quem in locum sis pro- 
gressus clearly means, ‘“ You are now an outlaw, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain: carry through the programme like a man,” 
and cura ut omnium tibi auxilia adiungas, etiam infimorum is just as 
clearly a call to involve Italy in the horrors of a servile war, if neces- 
sary (for what other help could runaway slaves give ?)—a plan so 
unpopular and un-Roman that Catiline himself? felt it worth while 
to be clear even of the suspicion of such a design. To admit the author- 
ship of such a document was practically to plead guilty to the charge 
of treason—and this is precisely what Lentulus did. After such a 
confession I think it would be apt to go hard with the prisoner 
at the hands of any fair jury, ancient or modern, especially as Lentu- 
lus’ previous record was bad. It is true that he had twice escaped 
through the meshes of the law, but the censors had atoned for the 
miscarriage of justice by expelling him from the senate. 

Before entering upon a consideration of the other evidence pre- 
sented at the trial, it is necessary to say a word regarding the fidelity 
with which Cicero has transmitted this evidence to us. Mr. Radin 


1 39. 84. 3Cic. Ad Ad. i. 16. 9. 
2 Sallust, 56 fin. 4 Dio Cassius xxxvii. 30; Plutarch Cicero 17. 
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does not hesitate to say of certain statements made by Cicero in the 
third and fourth orations against Catiline: 

These are only several examples among many in which Cicero, by adroit 
manipulation of expressions or by actual falsehood, brings about the general 
impression that the five men were actually manifesti and confessi, neither of which 


is the case. 

This sweeping charge against Cicero’s veracity, altogether unsub- 
stantiated by any clear evidence, is, to say the least, surprising in a 
paper that claims to be a plea for fair play and sane judgment. It is 
true that in many of his legal speeches Cicero does not hesitate to 
twist the truth a little to make his point; indeed, he says in cold blood 
that such a procedure is perfectly allowable. But in the matter of 
the trial before the senate on December 3 he had by his own action 
made all misrepresentation impossible. For, as he himself tells us,? 
in order to forestall any such charge as Mr. Radin here brings against 
him, he appointed certain senators on that day, gui omnia indicum 
dicta, interrogata, responsa perscriberent. Of their qualifications he 
says, non solum summa virtute et fide. ... . sed etiam quos sciebam 
memoria, scientia, celeritate scribendi facillime quae dicerentur persequi 
posse. This official report, Cicero goes on to say, he ordered copied at 
once while the recollection of the senate was fresh (cf. § 41), and 
scattered copies far and wide not only through all Italy but also in 
the provinces as well. We need not here raise the question as to the 
exact method of recording implied by celeritate scribendi (§ 42). It is 
enough to know that the record was minute and specific. This is 
shown clearly earlier in the same speech. There the accuser has 
claimed that Sulla was named by the Allobroges as a conspirator. 
Cicero is willing to admit that Sulla’s name was mentioned, but adds; 
Sed lege indicium et vide, quem ad modum nominatus sit. Note now 
how explicit the record of the evidence was. The Gauls testified 
that Cassius told them that Autronius (a former associate of Sulla) 
was in the conspiracy; that they then asked whether Sulla too was 
in the plot; and that Cassius answered that he did not know cer- 
tainly. This little extract proves conclusively that the official record 
was minute and specific. If the testimony regarding the less promi- 


t Pro Cluent. 50. 139; De orat. ii. 59. 241. 
2 Pro Sulla 14. 40 ff. 3 Pro Sulla 13. 36 ff. 
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nent Sulla was taken down with such care, surely that relating to the 
men actually under arrest received no less careful attention. Conse- 
quently, when Cicero prepared for publication the speeches against 
Catiline two or three years later, he had no choice but to make them 
exactly truthful, so far as the evidence submitted on December 3 was 
concerned. For otherwise the fraud would have been at once detected 
through comparison with the official copies of the evidence which 
had been scattered with such lavish hand. In view of this check 
upon Cicero, the statements published by him in the third and fourth 
speeches against Catiline may be received with greater (rather than 
with less) confidence than those made in some other orations of his. 

To return now to the remaining evidence submitted at the trial. 
Concerning this Cicero speaks briefly and in somewhat general terms. 
Of the letters carried by the envoys to the senate of the Allobroges 
he says that the tenor of all was the same, and quotes the substance of 
Cethegus’ communication in the following terms: sese quae eorum 
legatis confirmasset jacturum esse; orare ut item facerent quae sibi 
eorum legati recepissent. In this document Mr. Radin finds nothing 
incriminating; he suggests that probably the ambassadors had come 
to Rome for the purpose of securing, through bribery, legislation 
favorable to themselves; and that these letters were merely pledges 
on the part of Lentulus and his friends that they would fulfil promises 
made verbally to the messengers. This supposition is wholly arbi- 
trary. Moreover, Sallust (chap. 40) states that the Allobroges were 
already impoverished; they were therefore probably not in a position 
to pay large sums for legislation favorable to them. Again, if their 
dealings with Lentulus and the others were confined to the buying of 
political influence, what was the nature of the disclosure made to 
Sanga, and what motive was there for a disclosure? Surely, to 
advance such a rash hypothesis as this does not by any means “‘raise 
a reasonable doubt” as to the guilt of the prisoners. But to return 
to the letters. Despite the general nature of the report of the content 
of the document written by Cethegus, the wording indicates clearly 
that the ambassadors had made some promise on behalf of their 
people not authorized before they left home; for Cethegus feels it 
necessary to urge the Allobroges to carry out the compact into which 
the ambassadors had entered (ut item illi facerent quae sibi eorum 
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legati recepissent). In the investigation before the senate the nature 
of this compact was doubtless brought out more clearly than is now 
possible for us on the basis of the report of Cethegus’ letter alone. 
For, in the first place, the use of indirect discourse shows that we 
have to do with a paraphrase merely—perhaps a much condensed 
paraphrase. In the second place, certain admissions were made by 
the prisoners (e. g., Im Cat. iii. 5. 12, ad extremum nihil ex eis quae 
Galli insimulabant negavit). While, therefore, it might be fair to 
say that we do not know exactly how damaging these letters were in 
and for themselves, there is every reason for supposing that, alone 
(in their original form) or in connection with admissions on the part 
of the conspirators, they supplied important evidence against the 
defendants. Sallust certainly implies that the letters had to do with 
an invasion of Italy instigated by Lentulus and the others; for he 
says of the envoys (44) postulant ius iurandum, quod signatum ad 
civis perjferant; aliter haud facile eos ad tantum negotium impelli 
posse. Cicero, too, may perhaps be giving a clue to the content of the 
documents as established at the trial when he exclaims,’ qui (i. e., 
Lentulus and the others) id egerunt ut gentem Allobrogum in vestigiis 
huius urbis atque in cinere deflagrati imperi conlocarent—at any rate, 
these words do not exactly fit any part of the verbal testimony as 
recorded in the preceding speech. 

This verbal testimony still remains to be considered. In the paper 
under discussion, nearly all the statements of Volturcius and the 
Gauls (as reported by Cicero) are brushed aside on the ground of 
intrinsic improbability—a method of procedure which Cicero’s own 
phrase not inaptly describes; Optare hoc quidem est, non docere. 
Moreover, it is alleged that Volturcius was ‘‘an arrant poltroon”’ 
and the Allobroges ‘‘precious scamps”—a style of argument for 
which there is good Roman precedent, but which lacks somewhat 
in convincing power. Finally, it is said that Cicero himself had little 
confidence in the verbal testimony of the Gauls; though no evidence 
is cited in support of this assertion. As a matter of fact the envoys 
are described by him as maximarum rerum verissimi indices.” 


t In Cat. iv. 6. 12. 
2 Pro Sulla 5. 17; cf. De div. i. 12. 21. The fact that elsewhere Cicero may 
have spoken contemptuously of Gallic witnesses who appeared against a client of his 
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It cannot, therefore, be said that Mr. Radin has made much head- 
way in his attempt to show that the conspirators were condemned on 
wholly inadequate evidence. Indeed, such a thesis is really incapable 
of successful demonstration. For we can never hope to know the 
evidence in its entirety as presented on December 3. Yet even the 
fragments which we are able to exhume and piece together seem to 
leave the prisoners no loophole for escape. In fact none even of their 
friends seems to have seriously advanced the claim that they were 
innocent—the guilt was apparently too patent for that. It was rather 
against the somewhat irregular methods of the trial that the storm of 
protest was directed. The strict letter of the law perhaps demanded 
a transfer of the cases to a court where intimidation and bribery 
might easily have secured a verdict of not guilty. And the fact that 
such transfer was denied gave some color to the ravings of those 
who fanned the flames of party hatred by calling Cato carnificem 
civium, . . . . indemnatorum necis principem,. . . . crudelitatis auc- 
torem? and applying to Cicero the odious epithets of tyrannus and rex.3 


(e. g., Pro Font. 7. 16) isa circumstance not at all inconsistent with a firm belief on 
his part in the evidence submitted by the ambassadors in this particular instance— 
as all must readily agree who are familiar with Cicero’s habit of resorting to abuse 
to break the force of adverse testimony. 

t What might have been expected at “a trial by their peers” is indicated by what 
happened, for example, at Autronius’ trial for bribery (Pro Sulla 5. 15)—ambitus iudi- 
cium tollere ac disturbare primum conflato voluit gladiatorum ac jugitivorum tumultu, 
deinde, id quod vidimus omnes, lapidatione atque concursu. Cf., too, the bribery at 
the trial of Clodius (Ad Au. i. 16. 5), and the disgraceful disorder when Milo was 
tried the first time (Ad Quint. jr. ii. 3. 2). 

2 De dom. g. 21. 

3 In Vat. 9. 23; Ad Alt. i. 16. 10. 


Rote 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE LOCATION OF THE HELVETIAN ENCAMPMENT 
ON THE MORNING OF THE BATTLE 
(Carsar, Bell. Gall. i. 26) 


In a recent school edition of Caesar by Johnston and Sanford there is 
given opposite p. 20 a map of the Helvetian battlefield. This map is incor- 
rect in locating the Helvetian camp on the morning of the battle at A, for 
this was the probable site of the camp on the preceding night only. 

At the close of Caesar’s spirited description of the battle occur the 
words, diu cum esset pugnatum, impedimentis castrisque nostri potiti sunt; 
ibi Orgetorigis filia atque unus e filiis captus est. Were both the baggage 
and the camp in the same place, or by castris did Caesar mean the earlier 
camp which the Helvetians had left on the morning of the battle? The 
former view, I am convinced, is the correct one; if we accept Colonel Stoffel’s 
location of the battlefield, it follows that both the baggage and camp occupied 
together the elevation near Montmort, now known as La Bretache. It is 
true that on the night before the battle the Helvetians pitched their camp 
near the spot indicated by A on the Johnston and Sanford map. The 
following morning, however, they broke camp and resumed their march 
northwest in the direction of La Croix de l’Arbe, but on learning that Caesar 
had abandoned the pursuit and had started for Bibracte, they retraced 
their steps and began to harass Caesar’s rear lines. The whole train of 
Helvetian emigrants followed the fighting men (i. 24. 4, Helvetit cum omni- 
bus suis carris secuti impedimenta in unum locum contulerunt). It is highly 
probable that the place where the baggage was deposited was in the locality 
now known as La Bretache; fragments of pottery have been discovered 
west of Montmort beyond the ravine of the Meurette around La Bretache 
and La Franche, over an area of about sixty acres. Now if we assume that 
in the passage first cited Caesar meant by castris the camp of the previous 
night, then the word ibi must refer to but one of the two words, impedimentis 
and castris, not to both. Stylistically this is improbable, especially as the 
two nouns are connected by -gue. It is much more probable that ibi refers 
to the phrase as a whole, as it does, for instance, in Bell. civ. iii. 44. 1. 
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NOTE 193 


The Helvetians having learned that Caesar was advancing northward in 
the direction of Bibracte, left the stream Auzon, along which they had been 
marching early that morning and pursued a more northerly course, making 
on La Bretache such a temporary encampment and headquarters as seemed 
necessary. Since a Gallic camp was of less elaborate construction than a 
Roman camp, there was no particular reason why the army should return 
to the camp of the previous night, if another spot was equally available. 
The baggage train and emigrants followed more slowly and halted on the 
same elevation. Another reference to the Helvetian camp is made in i. 29. 1, 
where Caesar mentions the finding of tablets in castris. Such tablets 
(tabulae) would naturally be carried on wagons and would therefore be 
found in the baggage train. 

The language of Dion Cassius (Hist. Rom. xxxviii. 33) and Plutarch 
(Julius Caesar, chap. 18) in their descriptions of the battle implies that 
they at least thought of the action at this stage as confined to one place. 
The latter says: 

xpovw Kai yarerds dodmevos TO wepi dudgus cal TO 
xdpaxt Tov TOvov, aiTav povwy Kai paxo- 
GAAG Kai waides kai yuvaikes duvvopenor Gavarov ovyKa- 
TEKOTNTAY, WOTE THY paxnv eis ViKTas TeACUTOAL, 

At last, when the effective force had with difficulty been driven back, the 
chief struggle took place at the wagons and camp. Not only did the men stand 
and fight there, but their children also and the women defended themselves 
until they were cut to pieces, insomuch that the battle was scarcely ended till 
midnight. 

It is plain, therefore, that on their return to attack Caesar the Helvetians 
did not go so far south as their camp of the previous day, but that turning 
slightly to the northeast, with the expectation of intercepting Caesar’s line, 
they stopped their baggage wagons and carts on La Bretache and then 
arranged these in a position of defense, occupying no other “‘camp” at the 


time of the battle. 
L. ELIzABETH REED 
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Reports from the Classical field 


Edited by J. J. ScHLICHER 


PROGRAMME OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT NASHVILLE, TENN., FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 
APRIL 17 AND 18, 1908 


Frrst SEssION, FR1IDAY MORNING 


1. W. R. WEBB, JR., Webb School, Bellbuckle, Tenn.: “Ovid in the High School.” 

Discussion to be opened by F. J. MILLER, The University of Chicago. 

t. The course of study that best develops a boy for a future stage is the course 
that is intrinsically best for his present stage 

2 The interests of an adolescent boy are in content rather than in form. 

3. The spirit of Ovid is the spirit of youth, and therefore Ovid should be taught 
in addition to Virgil, if "ospeger but instead of Virgil, if necessary. 

4. In addition to this a course in Ovid is an excellent preparation for the study 


of English literature. 
5. Practice supports theory, as is shown by Ovid’s influence on English literature. 


2. GEORGE CONVERSE FIsKeE, University of Wisconsin: ‘Notes on the Worship 
of Roman Soldiers in Pannonia Superior.” Discussion to be opened by 
CAMPBELL BONNER, University of Michigan. 

The object of this Lage is to discuss for Pannonia Superior not merely the official 
military cults as defined by A. von Domaszewski in his important article “‘ Die Heeres- 
religion,” Westdeutsche Zeitschrift XIV, 45 ff. and elsewhere, but (1) to examine 
and reconstruct the unofficial worship of officers and men in all branches of the military 
service; (2) to indicate the distribution of all cults locally and by divinities, and (3) to 
consider the modification and developments of ritual brought about by the changes in 
assignment of the legions and their contact with the native races. 


3. F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa: ‘The Association as Related to the 

Classics in the Middle West and South.” Discussion to be opened by 

E. D. Wricut, Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 

Relation between secondary and higher classical study and the necessity of keeping 
it intimate. Diverse ideas of purposes of classical study. Need of unity and sugges- 
tions for effecting it. Unique position of the Classical Association and its possibilities 
for unifying the work and giving it definition and direction. Its force as the center of 
asystem. Scope of the Classical Journal as its exponent. Its relation to the teachers 
of the classics and to the work in the individual states. Plans for making the work 
more nearly organic; for reaching and affiliating the teaching forces represented 
for a closer federation. In general the need of, and plans for, making the Association 
more certainly the nerve center of a classical organism. 


4. Paut SHorEy, The University of Chicago: “Recent Attempts to Rehabilitate 
the Platonic Epistles.” Discussion to be opened by W. L. WESTERMANN, 


University of Minnesota. 


Brief history of the question. Burden of proof. Dismissal of arguments that 
may have a philological or controversial interest, but cannot decide the issue: (1) Style 
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in the narrower sense—vocabulary, idiom, hiatus, etc.; (2) alleged historical inaccu- 


racies. 
Decisive arguments: (1) The moral impossibilities of Platonic authorship; (2) 


- in broader sense—especially Platonic reminiscences; (3) thought—philosophical 
ideas. 
Attempts to distinguish and save some of the letters while rejecting others. 
Conclusion: Most of the letters are certainly, and all of them probably, spurious. 
Hypotheses as to their origin. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


5. Harriet L. Boutpin, High School, Springfield, Ill.: “Difficulties in Second 
Year Latin and How to Meet Them.” Discussion to be opened by H. W. 


JounstTon, Indiana University. 

The chief difficulty is not so much one of translation and syntax as it is in interest- 
ing pupils so that they will go on with Cicero. 

SomeTreasons why so many pupils find Caesar dry and uninteresting, and drop 
Latin at the end of the second year, are: (1) Lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher in teaching Caesar. (2) Too much ground is covered. Quality is made sub- 
servient to quantity. (3) Pupils do not realize the value of Latin. 

How to secure the interest of Caesar classes. 


6. CHARLES W. PEPPLER, Emory College, Georgia: ‘‘Comic Terminations in 
Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments, Part II.” Discussion to be 


opened by GLANVILLE TERRELL, Georgetown College, Ky. 

This collection consists of words which are comic either because a new and unex- 
pected termination has been substituted for the usual one, or because the ending itself 
carries*with it the notion of ridicule, or because there is a certain amount of incon- 
gruitySbetween the meaning of the suffix and that of the stem. In Part I diminutives, 
character names, and patronymics were treated; Part II embraces the remaining nouns, 
and in addition, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs. 


7. R. B. STEELE, Vanderbilt University: “Relative Temporal Clauses in Latin.” 
Discussion to be opened by J. J. ScHLICHER, Indiana State Normal School. 


Cum is used in about 85 per cent. of 20,000 prose; ut, ubi, or postquam 15 per cent. 
The ratio of these is 60:40 in 5,000 passages in poetry. In prose go per cent. with cum 
take the subjunctive; in poetry 30 per cent. The shift in narrative from indicative 
with*cum to the subjunctive seems clear, but of the reasons given therefor each presents 
some insuperable difficulty. The prevailing view is that the subjunctive is due to 
content, giving circumstances, characterization, or description. As only the real sub- 
junctive tenses are used in narrative, the mood seems due not to content of the sub- 
junctive but to attitude of narrator. 


8. WALTER DENNISON, University of Michigan: ‘‘The Master’s Degree as Essen- 
tial for Teachers of Preparatory Latin.”” Discussion to be opened by M. S. 


SLAUGHTER, University of Wisconsin. 

Three aspects of the question are considered: (1) The extent to which holders of 
the Master’s degree in all subjects, but particularly in Latin, are found on high-school 
faculties, and the esteem in which they are held by principals and school boards and 
others who are charged with high-school instruction; (2) the meaning of the Master’s 
degree and the kind of training it should stand for, with especial reference to the need 
of high-school teachers; (3) the general question of the advisability of teachers of pre- 
paratory Latin providing themselves with this training. 

g. WALTER HULLIHEN, Grant University, Chattanooga, Tennessee: ‘The Neglect 
of Antequam and Priusquam in the Grammars.’”’ Discussion to be opened 


by A. T. WALKER, University of Kansas. 
In this paper the exposition of the uses of anteqguam (priusquam), in three of our 
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most popular Latin grammars is carefully examined. Certain errors and an insuffi- 
ciency of statement are noted. The grammars selected are those of Allen and Green- 
ough, Bennett, and Harkness. The limits of the paper preclude the possibility of 
discussing a large number. 

Following the criticism of the treatment of the subject found in these textbooks, 
the attempt is made to formulate a set of rules illustrating the use of the conjunction 
antequam (priusquam), based upon an examination of all examples found in Latin 
literature down to Suetonius. 


GENERAL ADDRESS, FRIDAY EVENING 


An address on “Classical Training,” will be given by the guest of the Associa- 
tion, Hon. EBEN ALEXANDER, former minister to Greece, of the University of 


North Carolina. 
THIRD SEssION, SATURDAY MORNING 


10. W. J. Battie, University of Texas, ‘“‘The House of Odysseus”’ (illustrated). 
Discussion to be opened by J. A. Scort, Northwestern University. 


The paper is a review of the present state of the controversy as to the house of 
Odysseus and an attempt by a re-examination of the Odyssey to see what the truth is. 
Plans of the house will be shown by lantern slides. 


11. Mary L. Harkness, Newcomb College, New Orleans: “What Are We 
Doing?” Discussion to be opened by T. C. BurceEss, Bradley Polytechnic 


Institute, Peoria, Ill. 

Teachers of the classics have always accepted with much complacency the testi- 
monials of men in other professions to the value of Latin and Greek as a preparation 
for their various callings. But there seems reason to question whether the present 
tendencies in the method of teaching these languages will maintain their peculiar 
reputation for producing not only general culture but the power of clear thinking and 
clear expression of thought. For the average pupil the latter is the prime requisite in 
education, and too much teaching of Latin especially seems to overlook that fact. 
We try to “interest” pupils by entertaining them, and because many matters of Greek 
and Roman art, politics and social life interest the teacher, he attempts to introduce them 
into secondary schools with the result that study of the languages’ structure, which 
really belongs there, is neglected. So a majority of college freshmen neither are 
“‘interested”’ nor can translate into respectable English. A more careful consideration 
of the proper seasons for administering doses of grammar and archaeology respectively 
would seem to be among the urgent needs of colay"s teaching of the classics. 


12. GRANT SHOWERMAN, University of Wisconsin: ‘On the Teaching of Cicero’ 
(illustrated). Discussion to be opened by CHARLES N. SMILEY, Iowa College. 


The comparative absence of difficulty in translating Cicero is likely to lead to 
underestimation of his importance, and to failure to make adequate preparation for 
teaching the subject. He is the most significant of Latin authors because his manifold 
training, his wide and long experience, and his variety of tastes and sympathies make 
him more than any other author a representative of the civilization of his age, and 
a the personal quality of his works enables us to become intimately acquainted 
with him. 

The teacher should therefore have read abundantly in his writings, be familiar 
with the history of his life and times, and possess a more or less intimate knowledge of 
Roman life, religion, archaeology, and other subjects which represent the activities 
and experiences of Cicero and the characters who appear in his works. The extensive 
background thus acquired will bring the teacher into sympathy with the author, and 
will insure the pupil against the harsh and narrow judgment too often resulting from a 
reading of the orations, as well as open his eyes to the importance of Roman civilization. 

The teacher should remember, however, that the language and literature of Cicero, 
the correct use of English, and the appreciation of the circumstances under which the 
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literature was produced, are the primary subjects of instruction. The detailed knowl- 
edge of associated subjects possessed by him is to be used for purposes of illumination, 
and must be presented spontaneously in its appropriate place, and not with laborious 
system, its end being the communication of appreciation rather than of fact. 


FourtTH SEssion, SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


13. J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati, “Té de? ri de? uh 
Discussion to be opened by WALTER MILLER, Tulane University. 


The intention is to discuss the practical questions, what teachers today should do, 
and what leave undone. Each presents two phases—internal and external. What 
platform shall we stand on outside and what methods inside the classroom shall we 
adopt to get the best results? Do we subordinate sufficiently the grammatical and 

urely philological and leave room enough for the literary and the human? By a 
judicious avoidance of deadening analysis in connection with the study of Greek master- 
pieces so that there will be no undue interference with the impression to be made on the 
reader by the poem as a work of art, the teacher may breathe the enlivening spirit so 
that the students will take a vital interest in the subject, and will be eager to continue 
Greek as long as courses can be provided. 


14. NorMAN DeWitt, Miami University, “Concerning the Introductions, 
Notes and Vocabularies of High-School Classical Textbooks.’’ Discussion 
to be opened by Howarp G. CoLwELt, Central High School, St. Louis. 


The paper will show reasons for changing the form and content of high-school 
texts. Six-hundred-page Ciceros are too large. Independent teachers do not need 
copious introductions and voluminous notes. Vocabularies can be reduced by one- 
half. One Cicero gives forty meanings of ratio arranged in a dozen groups; another 
has two-fifths of a page on the same word. The authors we read are not our choice but 
a legacy from distant ancestors; they were chosen in and for a different day. Both 
Cicero and Caesar must be read rapidly to be enjoyed, and this is impossible for 
beginners. 

15. H. L. Crossy, University of Missouri, “The Chronology of Certain Greek 
Comic Poets.” Discussion to be opened by Epwarp Capps, Princeton 
University. 

The paper will be based upon the fragments of the lists of victorious comic poets 
to be found in C. J. A. II, 977, together with the additional fragments of the same lists 
recently published by A. Wilhelm in Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen. 
It is probable that the name of Cephisodotus should not be restored as late in the Lenaean 
list as the end of the last fragment in column II, as has been suggested; that in the 
same column the name standing immediately after Apollophanes could not have been 
Ameipsias; and that the last five or six poets whose names are recorded in that column 
belong rather to the beginning of the fourth century. It is probable also that Wilhelm, 
in refusing to restore the name of Aristophanes in the second column of the City list 
beneath the name of Hermippus, has made a mistake in supporting his argument by 
the assumption that in the case of plays produced by Aristophanes under the super- 
vision or direction of Callistratus and Philonides, the victory would be credited to 
them and not to Aristophanes, so far as the official list is concerned. 


16. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, “ Witticisms in Cicero,” 

Passing over those aspects of the subject which have already been treated by 
Professor Kelsey (Class. Jour. Vol. III, p. 3-10), this paper will present the results 
of an investigation of the Letters and the Orations. The evidence collected is 
remarkably different from that anticipated by Professor Kelsey; humor is almost 
wholly lacking, and the wit is of an inferior grade. 
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Doctor’s Degrees in the Classics, 1906-7.—The persons whose names are 
printed below received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from American uni- 
versities last year. The title of the thesis is added in each case. 

Columbia University. 

1. R. C. McMahon, “Technical History of the White Lecythi” (A. J. A. IX. 
7-35: 

Cornell University. 

2. William Dodge Gray, ‘‘An Investigation of the Laws of Rhythm in the 
Clausulae of Books I and II of the De officiis of Cicero.” 

3. Myrta Eleanor Hunn, “The Myths of Plato.” 

4. R. B. Waugh, “The Philosophical System of Parmenides” (to be pub.). 

Harvard University. 

5. Sereno Burton Clark, “Utrum Ovidius Epistulas Heroidum XVI-XXI 
scripserit et quo tempore quaeritur.” 

6. Richard Mott Gummere, “De Variis Similitudinum Generibus apud 
Poetas Latinos ante Aetatem Augusteam.” 

7. Dean Putnam Lockwood, “De Vita Operibusque Rinucii Aretini.” 

8. Edgar Thackray, ‘“‘A Comparative Study of Sense Perception in Greek 
Philosophy.” 

g. Alexander Mackenzie Thompson, “De Ratione quae inter Scholiastam in 
Statii Thebaida et Hyginum Mythographum intercedat.” 

Johns Hopkins University. 

1o. Harold Herman Bender, ‘‘The Suffixes Mant and Vant in Sanskrit and 
Avestan” (to be published). 

11. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, “Moral Significance of Animals as Indi- 
cated in Greek Proverbs” (to be published). 

12. Herbert Cannon Lipscomb, “Aspects of the Speech in the Later Roman 
Epic” (to be published). 

13. Henry Martin, ‘“‘The Language of Latin Inscriptions of Spain” (to be 
published). 

14. Marbury Bladen Ogle, ‘“Folk-lore and Religious Uses of the Medicinal 
Herbs in Marcus Porcius Cato’s De Agri Cultura” (to be published). 

15. Charles Henry Saylor, “A Comparative Scheme of the Moods and Tenses 
in Cicero’s Translations” (to be published). 

New York University. 

16. F. W. Hock, “The Metrical Variants in Plautus” (to be published). 

17. L. H. Tuthill, ‘The Exempla in Ad Herennium and in Cicero’s De 
inventione” (to be published). 

The University of Chicago. 

18. Harold Lucius Axtell, “‘The Deification of Abstract Ideas among the 
Romans” (The University of Chicago Press, 1907). 

19. Norman Wentworth DeWitt, ‘The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of Virgil” 
(Wm. Briggs, Toronto, 1907). 

20. Anne Bates Hersman, “Allegorical Interpretation of Poetry and Myth in 
Plato” (The Blue Sky Press, Chicago, 1906). 
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21. Frederick Owen Norton, “A Lexicographical and Historical Study of 
A.a$jxn from the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period” (to be 
published). 

22. Kelley Rees, ‘The Rule of Three Actors in Classical Drama” (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1907). 

23. Draper Talman Schoonover, “A Study of Corbulo as Portrayed in the 


Annals of Tacitus” (to be published). 
24. Effie Freeman Thompson, ‘‘METANOEQ and METAMEAEI in Greek 


Literature to 100 A. D., Including Discussion of Their Cognates and of Their 
Hebrew Equivalents” (The University of Chicago Press, 1908). 

25. Ghen-Ichiro Yoshioka, ‘‘A Semantic Study of the Words of Doing and 
Making in the Indo--European Languages” (to be published). 

University of Michigan. 

26. Orma Fitch Butler, ‘‘The Historical Worth of the Life of Antoninus 
Heliogabalus given in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae” (to be published). 

University of Pennsylvania. 

27. Frank Levis Cloud, “The Perfect Tense in the Attic Orators” (to be 
published). 

University of Wisconsin. 

28. David R. Lee, “‘The Parent-Child Relation in Plautus” (to be published). 

Yale University. 

29. Harry Brown VanDeventer, “Subordinate Verb Clauses in Gaius.” 


New England Notes. 

The Classical Association of New England will hold its third annual meeting 
on Friday and Saturday, April 3 and 4, at Smith College. 

Massachusetts.—The near-Boston members of the Classical Association of 
New England held a midwinter meeting in Boston on February 15. 

At the December conference of the classical department at Harvard Univer- 
sity Professor C. H. Moore spoke on “Oriental Cults in the Gauls and Germany;” 
Dr. C. N. Jackson, the well-known student of Browning, talked on “Classical 
Elements in Browning;” and Dr. A. S. Pease read a paper entitled “Some 
Notes on Inscriptions.” 

The regular meetings of the Classical Club at Harvard have been devoted to 
the translation of Lucian. At the first meeting of the new year Professor Morris 
H. Morgan read a paper on Vitruvius. One of the features of the Classical Club 
is a series of public lectures every winter, by well-known scholars. 

The second meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held at Amherst, December 7, with sixty-two 
members present. Principal C. A. Holbrook of Arms Academy was elected 
chairman of the meeting, and Professor L. H. Elwell of Amherst College per- 
manent secretary. The morning session was devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers as follows: 

1. Review of Professor Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, by Professor L. H. 
Elwell of Amherst College. 
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2. Report of the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, by Dr. Walter D. Hadzsits 


of Smith College. 
3. Paper on “Translations: Can Anything Be Done to Prevent Their Improper 


Use ?” by Principal C. W. Marshall of the Amherst High School. Discussion by 


several members. 
4. Paper on the “Present Status of Greek in the High Schools of Massachusetts,” 


by Alfred H. Evans of the Northampton High School. 

5. Paper on “ How Can the Colleges and High Schools Co-operate to Stimulate an 
Interest in the Study of Greek ?”’ by Professor Julia H. Caverno of Smith College. 
Discussion by several others. 

6. Illustrated Lecture on “A Trip to Sparta,”’ by Professor G. E. Howes of Wil- 
liams College. 

At one o’clock a recess was taken, and in the afternoon session the programme 
was resumed: 

7. Paper on “The Latin Composition Problem,” by Dr. W. F. Abbot of the 
Worcester High School. Discussion by other members. 

8. Paper on “Ideals and Practice in College Preparatory Work in the Classics,” 
by Mr. H. F. Roberts of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

The meeting was in every way a success and ought to result in increased inter- 
est in classical work in the section. 

Vermont.—A successful meeting of the Vermont Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held at Middlebury College, November 16, 
President Isaac Thomas, of the Edmunds High School, Burlington, in the chair. 
The following topics were presented and discussed : 

1. “What Should We Aim to Cultivate in Our Pupils—Appreciation, Reading 
Power, or Thinking Power ?” -M.’R. Sanford, Middlebury; B.C. Rodgers, Vergennes. 

2. “Should the Schools Try to Impart Anything beyond the Power to Read ?” 
M. B. Ogle, Burlington; D. P. Page, Bakersfield. 

3. “Are the Current Textbooks too Fully or too Sparsely Annotated ?” A. S. Harri- 


man, Middlebury. 
4. “Which Is the Best Method of Cultivating the Power to Read—Sight Transla- 


tions, or Repeated Reviews?” M. D. Chittenden, Fairfax; D. L. Robinson, Middle- 
bury. 

i” “In Our Teaching of Composition Could Much of the Written Work be Profit- 
ably Replaced by Oral Work?” H. E. Boyce, Middlebury. 

The closing remarks of the session were made by Mr. Thomas, as presiding 
officer of the conference. He spoke of composition, declaring that he got the 
best results by oral methods, especially at the outset. He pleaded for the old-fash- 
ioned methods of instruction, believing that they brought accuracy through their 
painstaking care. He argued in conclusion that a fuller training be insisted on 
for the teachers of the classics in the secondary schools. 

The conference, while not large, was a model one in every essential feature. 
The discussions were crisp and to the point, while the atmosphere of informality 
did much toward making every minute count. 

The newly elected executive committee is constituted as follows: Principal 
Ham of Randolph, chairman; Professor Ogle of U. V. M.; Professor Burrage 
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of Middlebury College; Principal Howland of St. Johnsbury; Principal Tuttle 
of Bellows Falls. 


Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast.—The 
ninth annual meeting of this association was held at Leland Stanford University, 
December 20 and 21. Of the four sessions, the second was taken up by the 
president’s address, by Professor Fairclough, on “Virgil,” and the third and 
fourth were occupied almost exclusively by classical papers. Several of these 
discussed the reading or interpretation of passages in authors. Dr. Andrew 
Oliver, in his paper on the i-clauses with the present subjunctive in Virgil, con- 
cluded that most of them are not contrary to fact, and that Virgil seems 
disinclined to use the archaic present subjunctive in these conditions with ni. 
Professor J. E. Church discussed the identity of the child in Virgil’s Pollio, holding 
that the poem is a prophecy of peace, and the “ Messiah” a real child, the expected 
son of Octavian. Professor A. T. Murray read a paper on Theocritus’ treat- 
ment of the Daphnis story, in which he showed that while Theocritus used the 
conventional form of the story he treated it with the greatest freedom, shaping 
it after the Menalcas story in Jdyll vii. In Idyll i he gives a version which is 
entirely his own. 


College Entrance Requirements.—At the recent meeting of the American 
Philological Association in Chicago a resolution bearing on the question of uniform 
requirements in classics for entrance to college was unanimously adopted. It 
is to be hoped that the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 
its meeting in Nashville on April 17-18, and the Classical Association of New 
England at the meeting at Smith College on April 3-4 will adopt similar resolu- 
tions and take such measures as will bring the matter prominently before college 
authorities. Under the present system a teacher’s time and energies are dissi- 
pated by the fact that he has to prepare pupils for two or three different college 
entrance examinations. The question affects the West as well as the East, for 
while admission by certificate prevails among western colleges, large numbers 
of boys and girls go from western preparatory schools to eastern colleges, and 
in many cases special provision has to be made for their preparation. 

The text of the resolution adopted is as follows: 

WaeEreas, In at least one section of the country a movement has been set 
on foot to promote uniformity in the classical requirements for entrance to college; 

Resolved, That the American Philological Association express its sympathetic 
interest in the effort to bring about so desirable a result, and that it lend all aid 
in its power to secure the establishment of uniform college entrance requirements 
in the classics— 

a) Expressed in identical terms; 

b) Providing variety by announcement of the texts prescribed for the next 
four or five years severally; 

c) If practicable, securing greater freedom for the schools by increased 
emphasis upon translation at sight. 
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The Seymour Memorial Service, Feb. 12, 1908.—Yale’s memorial service 
for Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek, who died of pneumonia 
on the last day of 1907, was an impressive tribute to one who stood for all that 
was highest in American scholarship and culture. Faculty and visiting scholars 
marched in brilliant procession from Alumni Hall to Battell Chapel, where had 
already gathered a large number of friends and pupils, among them many New 
Haven and New York business men. In recognition of Professor Seymour’s 
exertions for college music, Professor Parker had bestowed much time and 
thought on the musical part of the programme, with great success. After Secre- 
tary Stokes had read selections from the Scriptures, the choir rendered Chadwick’s 
“Ecce iam noctis.”” Then Professor Tracy Peck introduced the orator, Professor 
John Williams White of Harvard, as a scholar whose close friendship and earnest 
co-operation with Professor Seymour had borne rich fruit for the progress of clas- 
sical studies in America. In his introduction Professor White pointed out that 
Professor Seymour’s lifetime coincided with the transformation of the curriculum 
through the introduction of the elective system, with the change of the colleges 
into huge corporations—everywhere growth and expansion, which bore hardest 
upon the teacher of the classics. In this change, Professor Seymour was a com- 
manding figure. 

Professor Seymour was thirty-two years old when he began his work at Yale. 
Professor White recalled the satisfaction with which Professor Packard said to 
him: ‘Seymour has accepted the call to New Haven!’ During the first few years 
he taught chiefly freshmen and sophomores, and he always kept a warm interest 
in freshmen. One of them said to Professor White: ‘‘How he can read Homer!’’ 
On Professor Packard’s death in 1884 he discharged the duties of the Hillhouse 
professorship with signal success. Aeschylus especially appealed to him, because 
his moral lessons are unmistakable. Among his papers is an edition of the 
Agamemnon ready for the printer, in which the Greek is accompanied by Brown- 
ing’s version, Fitzgerald’s coming as an appendix. Plato was his constant com- 
panion. He read him in the cars and on board ship. ‘I have read more Plato 
than I ever did in a fortnight—sixteen or seventeen dialogues,” he writes from 
Chautauqua in 1891. He read the Phaedo nine times within a few weeks in 
preparation for a course with juniors. His interest in Attic oratory was quick- 
ened by Blass, whom he visited in each of the four summers he passed in Europe 
after his student days. He was a devout student of the Bible, his other constant 
companion, and offered courses in the Septuagint, New Testament, and Greek 
Church Fathers. In 1882 he published his first book, selections from Pindar. 
His recently published Life in the Homeric Age shows his knowledge of all that 
had been written about Homer; but it shows also his fidelity to his own principle, 
“It is better to know Greek literature than to know what has been written about 
it.” 

Professor Seymour’s favorite hymn, ““O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” was 
followed by the benediction, after which the faculty and invited guests marched 
out in order as they had entered. 


Book Wediews 


Beginner’s Greek Book. By ALLEN RoGERS BENNER and HERBERT 
Were SmytH. New York: American Book Co., 1906. Pp. 
392; 25 illustrations. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to review a book constructed upon so sound a pedagogical 
basis, and containing so simple and so scholarly a presentation of material. 
Starting with the assumption that the pupil shall use a grammar when the study 
of Xenophon and Homer is begun, the editors have been enabled to eliminate 
much that tends to clutter up the pupil’s mind. Especially significant is the 
omission of the ‘Attic second declension,” the adjectives xaples, uédas, rddas, 
rare contract nouns, and the perfect active subjunctive, optative, and imperative 
of the w-verb. Words like vais, xépas, ‘Hpaxdjs, Zevs, veavlas, xd@nua, while 
omitted from the lessons, are printed in the “Summary of Forms” (pp. 280-327) 
after the lessons. Difficult constructions of rare occurrence in the Anabasis, 
e. g., $9dvw with the participle, are not introduced. ‘The dual number is retained 
in the paradigms, but no instance of its use occurs in the sentences. The declen- 
sion of the »-stems is wisely presented before the more bewildering array of 4-stems; 
and by a careful arrangement of material, that everywhere characterizes the book, 
the\geclension is presented as early as Lesson XVII. The method of developing 
thsi verb is also noteworthy. The present, imperfect (with the second 
aorist), and the future tenses of the indicative are followed by the present and aorist 
subjunctive in Lesson XXII, and by the optative and imperative in Lessons XXIV 
and XXIX. Not until the middle and passive voices of the present, future, and 
first aorist tenses have been learned in all their moods is the pupil introduced to 
the first perfect indicative active in Lesson XLIV. Aside from the fact that the 
perfect tenses are less frequently used, this deferment of their presentation is 
justified, I think, by the consideration that the mastery of the verb by éenses 
in all the moods is easier and wiser than by the common method, which may, for 
the moment, be called the mood method, whereby the entire indicative mood is 
presented before any tense of the subjunctive is given. The latter method must 
involve an ultimate readjustment by tenses in the pupil’s mind, and is therefore 
a source of mental waste, if not of confusion. The infinitive is not relegated to 
the end of the book. On the contrary, its use in simple sentences in indirect 
discourse is introduced as early as the eighth lesson. The relative pronoun is 
given in the tenth lesson, and participles are presented in the nineteenth. The 
advantage of an early acquaintance with constructions so common in Greek is 
apparent. Certain other matters, e. g., contract nouns of the a and o declensions, 
contract verbs in ew, -aw, -ow, this book leaves to the very last. 

The lessons are organically related and yet sufficiently varied to maintain 
interest. In the first fifty the pupil has the paradigms before his eyes. The 
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sentences, based largely on the Amabasis, really illustrate the principles of the 
lessons and are not too difficult for the beginner’s comprehension nor too inane 
for his enjoyment. The exercises for translation into Greek are designedly 
short. Syntactical usages (of which there is also a summary with references 
pp. 328-36) are put as simply as is consistent with accuracy and are clearly illus- 
trated. It is safe to say that at the close of the sixty lessons the pupil will know 
more Greek syntax and have come more easily by it than is possible with many a 
book of larger bulk. The Anabasis should not now prove too difficult; but for 
the convenience of teachers who may wish something easier by way of transition 
the editors have briefly (pp. 265-79) retold its story in simplified form. 
J. G. WrnTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Homer’s Iliad: First Three Books and Selections. Edited for the 
use of schools by J. R. Srrrtincton STERRETT. New York: 


American Book Co., 1907. Pp. viii+610. $1.60. 

Professor Sterrett has put into his book an amount of text approximately 
equivalent to the first nine books of the Jiiad. The text is based upon that of 
Van Leeuwen and is therefore very radical. Professor Sterrett prints the digamma; 
uses contracted instead of “assimilated” forms; restores the infinitive endings 
-euev’ and -euev for -ev and -eew, genitive ending -a’ for -ew, dative -ow’ and -aw’ 
for -o1s and -as, xe and xey for dy, etc. He believes these changes have 
great pedagogical value, in that they simplify the student’s work. With this it 
is hard to agree. One cannot be consistent in making the changes and they cause 
the beginner on the whole at least as many difficulties as they save him. The 
vulgate text, on which all the usual student grammars, lexicons, and editions of 
Homer are based, is after all the only safe text for schools. After the text come 53 
pages on the dialect of Homer (meter, forms, and a very little syntax). More is 
done here on the meter and forms than the school student needs, although one 
feels the scholarly thoroughness of the work. 

More than enough has also been done in the notes and vocabulary. In the 
matter of notes the need of our Greek students in schools is for less, not more, than 
our editions have been giving them. But Professor Sterrett has given them more. 
In some of the notes there is morejlearning than is good for the beginner (e. g., 
iii. 104; xvi. 407); others introduce refinements that would be a burden to him 
(e. g., i. 298 ; iii. 260; vi. 465); others tend to confuse him by too much discus- 
sion (e. g., i. 276; iii. 295); still others contain what might better have been left 
to the vocabulary, the teacher, or the pupil’s own head. There is a tendency to 
overdo classification and analysis, as is seen in the case of speeches (e. g., i. 147 ff.) 
and particularly in i. 458, where the sacrificial ritual is divided into twenty-two 
ceremonies. If a good deal of this material is needed for some teachers, why not 
rather resort to a teachers’ appendix? As it is, the notes seem more suited to 
teachers than to their school pupils. The vocabulary of 161 pages might also 
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have been greatly shortened and improved at the same time. Especially desirable 
is a reduction of the very great number of meanings and shades of meaning 
given there. These are usually accompanied by references to lines of the text 
where they fit, so that in a multitude of cases the student will find the exact shade 
of meaning that suits his context by looking along in the vocabulary under his word 
until he comes to a reference to the line he is working on. From a pedagogical 
standpoint this is open to strong objections, for it relieves the student from doing 
precisely the thing which in translation benefits him most, namely, using his own 
brain to determine what shade of meaning his context requires. It tends to make 
of translation a dry search instead of an exercise in judgment and common-sense. 
The question of accuracy and thoroughness need hardly be raised with this 
book. A scholar of Professor Sterrett’s standing will make his school book 
accurate and thorough; and Professor Sterrett has taken great pains in this regard. 
He is probably aware already of the few slips that might be noted here. Mis- 


prints and false references are very rare. 
CLARENCE P. BILL 


ADELBERT COLLEGE 


The Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature and Inscriptions. 
By Harotp L. AxTELL. Chicago: The University of Chicago 


Press, 1907. 

This dissertation aims, first, to examine with especial reference to disputed 
points the certain and probable deified abstractions of the Roman religion; and 
second, to give a general survey of the origin and position of these deities as a class. 

Part I, which is concerned with the deified abstracts as individual cults, shows 
thorough research and discrimination in dealing with the ancient evidence, literary, 
scholastic, and epigraphical. We shall all agree with the writer in making the 
external evidences of worship the final criterion for deification. After a discussion 
of these abstracts in the state cults of the Republic and the Empire, we have re- 
constructed lists of abstracts worshiped popularly, privately, and occasionally. 
Under the abstracts of the state cult the proof that Victoria was not an offshoot of 
Jupiter Victor and that Fides was not necessarily a derivative of Jupiter con- 
ceived as Dius Fidius seems convincing. Personally I should wish to see an 
added list of those abstract ideas ‘‘specialized in a purely material way like Tran- 
quillitas, sea-calm,”’ for though in origin it may be true “that such objects are 
practically as concrete as any natural object deified, e. g., Nympha,” yet to the 
religious consciousness of the Roman of the Republic and the Empire there was 
a real difference between the two. 

Part II, which deals with the deified abstracts as a class, discusses their origin 
and the literary and epigraphical evidence. The writer brings forward strong 
arguments against the current tendency to regard nearly all abstractions as 
“splittings” from the greater divinities. It is surely difficult to deny the primitive 
Roman the power to spiritualize mental concepts if we grant it to his primitive 
neighbor, the Sabine and the Umbrian. 
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It is unfortunate for future investigators that the dissertation does not contain 
an alphabetical list of the deities discussed with citations of the literary and epi- 
graphical evidence. One minor point perhaps demands revision. On p. 21 
the presence of the three flamens at the annual sacrifice to Fides is probably due 
to their common membership in the college of Pontifices (cf. Wissowa, pp. 444, 
445). But these are matters of detail and as a whole the dissertation represents 
a real contribution to our knowledge of one of the most difficult problems in the 


field of Roman religion. 
G. C. FIskE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Elements of Latin. By CiirrorpD H. Moore and Joun J. 
SCHLICHER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. Pp. xii+ 284. 


$1.10. 

Believing that a full school year should be devoted to the elements of Latin, 
our authors have prepared a book which is worth the consideration of teachers 
who have seen the futility of trying to goad pupils prematurely through the Gallic 
War. 

The vocabulary contains 882 words, selected from those which occur most 
frequently in Caesar and Nepos. The number of words used is somewhat sur- 
prising to one who reads in the preface the authors’ convincing argument for a 
short vocabulary. The first twenty lessons include 244 words—too many for a 
pupil who is taking his first plunge into Latin inflections. Many vowels which 
the most competent workers in comparative grammar regard as short are marked 
long: e. g., hic, hoc (nom.), and ‘‘a vowel before a consonant i.” Médrcus and 
narro are written with short a. In the perfect subjunctive -7- is correctly marked 
long. Misprints are rare: curdabit, p. 23; muris, p. 31; caedébuntur, p. 98. 

The preface tells us that care ‘‘has been taken to avoid confusing the beginner 
by abbreviations;” but the reviewer fails to find a single instance where an abbre- 
viation which could possibly be used has been avoided. None of the perfects 
and participles of the first conjugation are given in the vocabularies. 

The so-called inductive method is used in presenting syntax; and every “rule” 
is followed by references to the grammars of West, Bennett, Allen and Greenough, 
and Harkness. There are many constructions in Latin where the pupil who knows 
his vocabulary cannot go wrong, even if he has not learned a rule of syntax to 
apply: e. g., clauses with postguam,; these have been freely introduced without 
explanation. The same idea could have been followed to advantage in the treat- 
ment of prepositional phrases. The authors have not hesitated to depart from 
the usual treatment of a subject whenever they have seen an opportunity for an 
improvement; they have been generally successful in making clear and helpful 
statements. But the definition of temporal clauses, “‘such as fix the time of an 
action or state” (p. 151), excludes many clauses usually called temporal. Speak- 
ing of future conditions with the subjunctive the authors say, p. 130: ‘‘these 
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sentences state the condition as an idea or possibility.” The assumption of a 
future fact does the same. 

The abundant material for translation is on the whole rather difficult but 
includes some interesting stories. Instances of quaint Latin are: Hic et illic 
(=passim?), 182,5; pontem aedificabant, 187, 7; Magna cira est villa domini, 54, 4. 

The limits of this review do not permit the mention of all the original and 
good features of the book and have excluded the mention of some points of scholar- 
ship and pedagogical fitness on which the reviewer cannot agree with the authors- 
But the book is superior to many now in use and in the hands of a competent 
teacher may be made the basis for really effectual work. 

FRANKLIN H. Potter 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Law Latin. A Treatise in Latin with Legal Maxims and Phrases 
as a Basis of Instruction. By E. Hitton Jackson. Second 
Edition. Washington, D. C.: John Byrne and Co., 1905. 
Pp. 236. 

Teachers accustomed to the orthodox first-year Latin book, written as a 
gateway to Caesar and other classical authors, will feel something of a shock 
perhaps, at discovering the traditional sentences of ‘“‘the king and the queen 
and the rose” replaced by exercises based upon maxims of the law, for the most 
part of doubtful latinity. In view of the increasing emphasis placed upon syn- 
tax in the teaching of elementary classes, it is interesting to notice that the author’s 
principle evidently is ‘‘a maximum of form and a minimum of syntax.” For 
while devoting over a hundred pages to paradigms, he seems to have found less 
than three pages sufficient for the “‘ Rules of Syntax.” 

That the book has served its purpose is shown by the fact that it now appears 
in a second edition. One cannot refrain, however, from expressing the hope 
that the increasing insistence upon a more liberal training as a prerequisite to 
legal studies will soon render such a work as this entirely superfluous. 

Epwarp A. BECHTEL 
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BOOKS 
DENNISON, WALTER. Livy. Book i and Selections from Books ii-x. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1908. Pp. 344. $0.60. 

An interesting selection, showing the rare merit of being edited not for the in- 
structor but for the student. 
GILLIARD, CHARLES. Quelques réformes de Solon. Essai de critique historique. 

Lausanne: Bridel, 1907. Pp. 324. 

A very useful book, displaying acumen, good critical judgment, and wide infor- 
mation. Chap. ii discusses the ancient sources; chaps. iii-x, Athens in the time of 
Solon; chaps. xi-xx, Solon and his work. 


Hormes, T. Rice. Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xvi+764. 215. net. 

Apart from the first five chapters of Part I (which are devoted to the “prehistory” 
of the island—the Palaeolithic Age, the Bronze Age, etc.), this book is a companion 
to the author’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul and does for Britain what the former work 
did for Gaul. The two books are constructed on the same plan: Part I consists of 
a series of narrative chapters, while Part II is given up to more detailed discussions 
of various questions, such as “The Place of Caesar’s Landing in Britain,” ‘“‘The 
Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative,” and so forth. 

Pats, Ettore. Ancient Italy. Translated from the Italian by C. DENsMoRE CuR- 

TIs. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (London: T. Fisher Unwin) 


1908. Pp. xiv+441. $5.00 net. 

A series of investigations dealing with various historical and geographical prob- 
lems of Central Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia. Among the subjects 
treated are “‘Ausonia and the Ausonians,”’ ‘‘The Alliance between Regium and Taren- 
tum against the Iapygians,” ‘‘ Naples and Ischia at the Time of Sulla,’’ “Siceliot Ele- 
ments in the Earliest History of Rome,” “TItaliot, Samnite, and Campanian Elements 
in the Earliest History of Rome,” “Concerning the Time and Place in which Strabo 
Composed His Historical Geography.”” Some of the papers have appeared in the 
proceedings of various Italian societies, but the greater part of the volume consists 
of new material. 

PorTER, MARY WINEARLS. What Rome Was Built With. London and Oxford: 


Henry Frowde, 1907. Pp. viiit+108. 3s. 6d. net. 
A description of the different kinds of stone used in the building and decoration of 
ancient Rome. 
ARTICLES 


ALLEN, T. W. The Epic Cycle. The Classical Quarterly, 11 (1908), pp. 64-74. 
Maintains that the poems of the Cycle were in existence in the time of Proclus 

(died a. D. 485), comparing the statement attributed to him in Photius’ epitome with 

similar statements about extant literature in Plutarch, Pausanias, and Stephanus Byz. 


GREENE, JOHN. Emphasis in Latin Prose. School Review, XV (1907), pp. 643-54- 

Dissents from the theories advanced in various Latin grammars to explain the 
order of words and of clauses, especially from the theory, “In connected discourse 
the word most prominent in the speaker’s mind comes first” (new A. and G. 597). 
Mr. Greene icine. that the emphasis in a Latin sentence is in general forward- 
moving. In a period, for example, preliminary, accessory, or relatively trivial matters 
are disposed of ten, and the main contention or charm is held in reserve to produce 
at the end as vivid and lasting an impression as possible. 
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